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throughout a widely extended circle, in which 
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‘*70 ANN ALEXANDER. 
“2d mo, 19th, 1847. 

“ We are greatly obliged to thee for giving us, 
so early, so full and detailed accounts of the last 
days and moments of our much loved, and so 
nvch valued, departed friend, Joseph John 
Gurney. As there was mourning in Egypt at 
the’death and burial of Jacob, so it may be said 
to have been the case on this solemn occasion ; 
rich and poor have partaken of the same feeling 
which will long remain in the breast of many of 
us; for it is no common loss that the church, those 
deeply concerned in every act of benevolence, 
the poor, his numerous friends and relatives have 
sustained, and especially dear Eliza, his mourn- 
ful.and indeed bereaved widow. 

The dear departed has now entered, as we 
firmly believe, into the enjoyment of the blessings 
pronounced on those that die in the Lord ; who 
have ceased from their labors, and whose works 
follow them. This hope respecting the beloved 
departed one is confirmed, in that he so sweetly 
appeared to be engaged, day by day, to walk with 
God under the guidance of his Holy Spirit ; 
therefore, whilst feeling and mourning our own 
loss, we must rejoice with and for him.” . 

For more than fifty years Stephen Grellet ha 
labored diligently in the service of the Gospel 
in various parts of the world, and many had 
cause thankfully to acknowledge that, through 
his instrumentality, they were plucked like 
brands from the burning, and brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour “ who died for us and 
rose again,” or had been confirmed in the faith 
of Christ, and animated to faithfulness in follow- 
ing Him, under the guidance of the Spirit who 
leads into all truth. Gradually as the sphere of 
his active exertions in the Redeemer’s cause had 
been lessened by the state of his health, he had 
still been able occasionally to go from home for 
a short time; andin the Fourth month of this 
year, 1847, he went to Philadelphia, to attend his 
own Yearly Meeting. After being present at the 
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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


His health was still feeble, but on the ap- 
proach of the Yearly Meeting of New York, 
the ensuing spring, [1846,] he felt well enough 
to yield to “an apprehension of religious duty, 
once more to mingle in Christian fellowship and 
love with his brethren of that portion of the 
body.” It was the last time; and be had much 
satisfaction in meeting so many of his beloved 
friends on such an interesting and important oc- 
casion. 

in the early part of 1847, having heard of the 
death of Clarkson, he thus alludes to that great 
champion of Negro freedom, in a letter 


‘€7o ANN ALEXANDER. 


‘“T have thought several times how much you 
must miss our late valuable friend, Thomas 
Clarkson ; you had so long enjoyed his interest- 
ing and instructive company. Is it not very 
sweet and precious to contemplate how many of 
those beloved ones we have known are now in- 
habitants of the celestial city with saints and 
angels? Yet a little while, my dear sister, and 
I have a joyful hope that there also thy habita- 
tion shall be.” 

From long and intimate acquaintance with 
Joseph John Gurney, he had justly appreciated 
his Christian character, and the value of his ser- 
vices as a devoted minister of the Gospel in the 
religious Society of Friends, and he had become 
closely attached to him in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. The intelligence of his unexpected 
removal on the fourth of First month, 1847, to 
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Meeting for Ministers and Elders he was taken 
ill during the night, and obliged to return to 
Burlington the next day; and from that time 
he did not again leave home even for a single 
night. 

He was now in his seventy-fourth year, and, 
when thus wholly deprived of the power of 
going abroad by a disease which subjected him 
for the rest of bis life to frequent paroxysms cf 
acute pain, he bore the trial with meek sulgmis- 
sion, and often praised the Lord for his god. 
ness and blessed help in the hour of need. His 
mental faculties and his spiritual perceptions re- 
mained unimpaired; the love of Christ, and 
that rejoicing in him so often the privilege of 
the believer, seemed to form almost the hourly 
and familiar habit of his soul. Though some- 
times prevented from worshipping publicly with 
his friends, he was able, at intervals, to attend 
his own meeting, where he was often engaged in 
the ministry of the Gospel, to the edification and 
comfort of his hearers ; whilst those who were 
privileged to come within the circle of his daily 
influence, under his own roof or when he min- 
gled with kis friends in social intercourse, could 
not fail to be interested and benefited by his 
conversation, when, as the scribe well instructed 
unto the kingdom, he brought forth out of the 
good treasure of his heart, things both new and 
old; and they would often be edified by the 
solemn silence that ensued—broken by words of 
comfort, of counsel or encouragement, that 
seemed like refreshment drawn from the “ nether 
spring” of the Saviour’s presence and love, 
peculiarly adapted to the need of the hour. 

The characteristics which had marked his 
earlier days, and largely attended his Gospel 
labors among all ranks and conditions in the 
many nations he had visited, shone with undi- 
minished brightness in the evening of life, when 
entirely confined to the precincts of home. The 
warmth and ardour of his affections, his truly 
Christian cheerfulness, blended with a quiet, un- 
affected, unassuming dignity of manner, at once 
humble and self-possessed, gave the impression 
of no ordinary person. A true Frenchman in 
politeness, he was quite a model of the courteous 
and affable,—without the fawning flattery of the 
world. Christian simplicity, sincerity and truth- 
fulness, marked his words and actions ;—“ his 
look was love,—his salutation peace.” * 

Whilst, in the retirement of the home circle, 
the graces of the spiritual life were thus daily 
exhibited, S. G. continued to keep up an exten- 
sive correspondence with his absent friends, and 
though his memoranda now cease, his letters in 
great measure supply what is wanting to shew 
the experience of the aged Christian during the 
seclusion of his latter days. 


* To those who had no personal acquaintance with 
him, it may be interesting to know that he was about 
the medium height, erect, and rather slender. 
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His correspondence with Ann Alexander, the 
daughter of his “beloved and valued friend, 
Wyliam Dillwyn,” had been so constant and 
long continued that a series of extracts from his 
letters to her, will from this time materially aid 
in exhibiting the different phases of his inner 
life. To her he writes: 

“6th mo. 14th, 1847.—I have gratefully to 
tell thee that my own health, though still feeble, 
is much improved of late, so that I am able com- 
fortably to resume all my religious meetings. I 
feel it a great privilege and consolation to be 
able to unite publicly with my friends in waiting 
on and worshipping our great and gracious Lord. 
He bas indeed very mercifully condescended to 
be ever near his poor servant in my approaches 
to him, when necessarily detained at home in 
my chamber or bed; so that I can reverently 
proclaim his goodness and tender mercy, as being 
extended both in the closet and in the congre- 
gation of his people.” 

“9th mo. 28.—If I continue to rally I may 
soon be able to go to meeting again. As long 
as my dear Lord and Redeemer had any service 
for me to perform among the nations of the 
earth, for his blessed cause of righteousness and 
truth, he made way for his poor instrument, 
where and to whomsoever he sent him, upheld 
the outward man amidst many difficulties, priva- 
tions and perils, and gave also by his good Spirit 
ability to preach his Gospel, and to proclaim his 
love and mercy to the people. ‘lhe work was 
then to do his will; now my work is to suffer 
his will ; and in both services, I believe, he is 
equally to be glorified.” 

“Ist mo. 14th, 1848.--This last year, like 
some of the preceding ones, was marked by some 
pretty deep sufferings and conflicts of flesh and 
spirit ; yet in the end of it I see it crowned in 
such a manner with goodness, mercy and truth, 
that I must inscribe on the memorial of it these 
true testimonies of gratitude and praise, ‘ Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped me,’ and ‘ Mercy 
and truth have followed me all the days of my 
life’ ©! that I may properly bless and adore 
His holy name!” 

“3d mo. 14th.—How industrious both thou 
and thy dear R. D. A. are,—each of you work- 
ing in a separate field, but both prompted by 
the same impulse, love to God and man,—thy- 
self by thy nice selections, which my wife with 
me can testify are tending often to out instruc- 
tion, edification and comfort, so that our hearts 
and lips often say that we are much thy indebted 
friends! And thy dear husband is rendering 
many rough places smooth,—opening the way 
for sobriety in many, which leads to watchfulness 
and prayer, and brings to Christ.” 

“4th mo. 26th, 1850.—Our Christian love 
and fellowship is sweet and stable, because it 
is founded in the Truth, where no change is. 
There is another medium whereby I am permit- 
ted, at times, to feel sweet communion with thee, 
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his eyes fixed towards the dear Saviour.” 


“5th mo. 3lst—Our beloved H. C. Back- 


house is now admitted, we doubt not, into the 


everlasting habitations; her loss to many here 
and to the church is great, but to her the change 


is exceedingly glorious.” 


On recovering from a renewed attack of his 


complaint : 


“9th mo. 6th.—Once more I am risen again 
from what threatened to be my last earthly con- 
flict—risen to be again a witness that the Lord 
is verily a God near at hand in troubles and suf- 
ferings—yea, my beloved sister, to understand 
a little with thyself, the meaning of that Serip- 
ture, ‘Glorify ye the name of the Lord in the 


fire.’ ” 


On the expected opening of the Crystal Palace 


in London, he writes :— 


“The congregation of so many persons from 
so many nations that are expected to be then in 
London, has brought me into very serious and 
solemn consideration, and perhaps thou wilt, and 
may indeed smile, when I tell thee that I, poor 


I, like an old worn out race-horse, which on 
hearing the sound of the horn or trumpet, is all 


animation, ready tostart, so thy poor, old, feeble 


friend has felt so much of the love of Christ and 
his Gospel towards such an unexpected multi- 
tude, that he thought, should the command be 
given, there would be a willingness to try, at 
least, to limp or creep, though not to run as for- 
merly.” 

“ 12th mo. 19th, 1851.—I am under the ne- 
cessity to abstain from reading writing, and even 
print, unless it be large, which is a great priva- 
tion. I have, however, the Scriptures in large 
print, which are my welcome and constant com- 
panion. Should I be permitted to become de- 
prived of this privilege also, may not my good 
and blessed Lord be pleased to bring to my re- 
membrance, as need may be, portions of them 
suitable to my condition? We may well trust 
in Him, who can abundantly supply all our 
wants.” 


In these extracts—a few gleanings only from 
a rich field whence, had there been room, much 
more might have been gathered,—but embracing 
a period of several years, till he was near four- 
score, Stephen Grellet may be said still to be his 
own biographer, and there cannot well be a 
nobler sight than a Christian patriarch “ havin 
served his generation by the will of God,” thus 
enabled to show how he was strengthened to 
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my beloved sister ; it is in the Spirit; very near 
to my best life I thus feel thee ; sometimes in it 
I joy in thy joys and mix in thy sorrows, for I 
know thou hast not yet escaped to those glorious 
mansions where sorrows have ceased for ever ; 
yet I can bid thee good speed in thy journey 
towards it. Amidst trials and discouragements 
that attend in the way, much help is received 
by the poor and often weary pilgrim, by keeping 
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“hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of 
the hope firm unto the end,” giving all the glory 
to Him to whom alone it is due. 

(To be concluded.) 





LIGHT AND LIFE. 


The way to life is very difficult ; yea, and im- 
possible to that part in man which is so busy 
in willing and running towards life; but it is as 
eaay on the other hand, to that which the Father 
begetteth, raiseth up and leadeth. ‘The way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err.” The 
wisest and richest merchants in Babylon cannot 
set one step in it. The least child in Sion can- 
noterr there. Therefore, know that in thyself 
to which it is so hard; and know that which 
God hath given to thee, which will make it 
easy. 

Thou hast a living talent given thee by God ; 
let not thine eye be drawn from that; but join 
to that, keep there, and thou art safe; and that 
will open thine eye to see all deceits, juat in the 
very season and hour of temptation. For thou 
must expect to meet with all these temptations, 
as thy growth makes thee capable of receiving 
them. And as they come, the true eye being 
kept open they will be seen; and being seen, 
they will easily be avoided in the power of life ; 
for in vain the net is spread in sight of the 
bird. Therefore that thou mayest be safe, 

1. Know the light, the eternal light of life, 
the little glimmerings and shinings of it in thy 
soul. This comes from the rock, to lead thee 
to the rock ; and if thou wilt follow it, it will 
fix thee upon the rock, where thou canst not be 
shaken. 

2. Keep in the light, keep within the hedge, 
step not out of thine own; keep out of the cir- 
cumference of the spirit of deceit; the power of 
whose witchery and sorcery extends all over the 
regions of darkness. 

3. Love simplicity, love the nakedness of life, 
stand single in the honesty of the heart ; out of 
the intricate subtle reasonings, and wise consult- 
ings about things; for by these means the ser- 
pent comes to twine about and deceive thy soul ; 
but in the simplicity of the movings of life, in 
the light, lies the power, the strength, the 
safety. 

4. Lie very low continually, even at the foot 
of the lowest breathing and appearances of the 
light. Take heed of being above that wherein 
the life lies: for the wisdom, the power, the 
strength, yea, the great glory, lies in the humil- 
ity; and thou must never be exalted, thou 
must never come out of the humility, but find 
and enjoy the honor and glory of the life, in the 
humility. 

5. Mind the reproofs of the light; for that 
will still be setting thee to rights. That will 
still be bringing down that which would get up 
above: and there lies the preservation. Ob 
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the chastenings of the light, the sweet chasten- 
ings of the love by the light! These are heal- 
ing stripes! This brings down the exalter, and 
that in thee which loves to be exalted, and to 
be seeking the honor of the spiritual riches, be- 
fore the humility is perfected.—J. Penington. 
—_—~0e—-___ —— 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 

(Continued from page 181.) 


A modern writer on the history of Education 
in the Society of Friends (the late Samuel 
Tuke), has collected a large number of George 
Fox’s expressions on this subject: I will read a 
few of them. 

“In 1669, he says, ‘Truly my life has been 
often burthened through the want of restraining 
servants and children of that liberty they run 
into.’ Again, ‘Some among you breed up your 
children in such a rude, heady way, that when 
they grow up they do not matter you, nor care 
for you. * * In many things they are worse 
than many of the world’s—more loose, stubborn, 
and disobedient,—so that when they come to be 
sent apprentice they run quite out into the 
world. Truth brings into humility and meek- 
ness, gentleness and tenderness. * * There- 


fore consider these things in all your families, 
and remember the time of your former profession, 


wherein you exercised the reason of man so as 
to bring your children and servants to an out- 
ward profession; now, on being come to a pos- 
session of Life, take heed lest you lose right 
reason, wisdom, understanding and knowledge.’ 

‘‘In the year 1679, he urges the same topic 
in rather a different way. After mentioning 
the Jews, and also the Turks and Heathens, as 
training up their children each in their own 
way, and referring to the care exercised by the 
birds and beasts in the training of their young, 
he says, ‘ All these things might teach people. 
Now, you having your food from Christ, and 
God your Father, cannot you train up your 
children in the fear of God, and tell them from 
whence you have all your good things, that they 
may come to receive of all these good things 
from the good God, and Christ, the treasure of 
wisdom and knowledge, and that you may say, 
the children of your children are the crown of 
your old men in tke truth, and the glory of their 
fathers in God.” 

In another part of the same epistle (written 
from Swarthmore), he says : 

“¢ So every man and woman is to teach, instruct 
and order their own children and families, as 
the Jews did in the old Covenant; then much 
more they should train them up in the new 
Covenant, which exceeds the old; so that in all 
things they might give thanks, and praises to 
God, that in all things the Lord might be glori- 
fied in all their families. So all Christian 


families are concerned in these particular ser. 
vices, before they come to the general service 
(to wit) to be Overseers and Ministers, faithful 
men as Fathers, and faithful women as Mothers, 
and teachers of good things; and the young 
men and women as brethren and sisters in 
purity.” 

But George Fox did not content himself with 
writing epistles. In 1667 he succeeded in esta- 
tablishinga boarding school for boys at Waltham 
Abbey—a locality famous in English History as 
the scene of an important episode in the life of 
Henry VIII., and now celebrated for its gun- 
powder mills ;—“ and also a women’s school at 
Shacklewel, for instructing girls and young 
maidens, in whatsoever things were civil and 
useful in the creation.” It appears that in 
the new schools, both the ancient and modern 
languages were taught. An elementary Latin 
book was published in 1676, under the sanction 
of Christopher Taylor, the learned master of 
Waltham school; the names of George Fox and 
of Ellis Hookes being associated with his on the 
title page. One paragraph from this book is 
worth recording : “We deny nothing for chil- 
dren’s learning that may be honest and useful 
for them to know, whether relating to divine 
principles, or that may be outwardly service- 
able for them to learn in regard to the outward 
creation.” I infer from occasional entries in 
Fox’s Journal, that he continued to manifest his 
interest in the schools at Waltham Abbey and 
other places to the close of his life. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing several other boarding 
schools established in different parts of England ; 
and also many day schools held in the meeting 
houses of Friends. 

When we remember the incessant persecution 
which attended the Society through the first 
forty years of its history—when we ascertain 
the vexatious obstacles thrown in the way of 
dissenting schoolmasters by the laws of the 
periuod—and when we note, that, allied with 
these hindering things, was a considerable 
amount of erroneous doctrine on the question of 
education, in the Society itself, we cannot but 
admire the vigor and right mindedness of 
George Fox, in obtaining so much as he did for 
the rising generation—how much soever even 
that might fall short of what was required, and 
of what he himself desired. Nor will our esti- 
mation be at all lessened by contrasting these 
endeavors with the educational apathy of the 
succeeding generation of Friends, though many 
difficulties were then removed with which their 
predecessors had had to contend. 

I now invite your attention to the part taken 
by George Fox in the establishment amongst the 
Friends of a system of Cauxcu DiscrPLin,— 
a system which in its main features, is the same 
at the present time as it was in 1670. It is 
certainly a remarkable fact, that arrangements 
very similar to those which were instituted by 
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this uneducated man, two hundred years ago, are 
still preserved in lively action on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The early Quaker chroniclers are 
unanimous in assigning the foremost place in 
the establishment of “ meetings for discipline ’’* 
to George Fox ; and it is noteworthy, that they 
were mostly settled before Barclay and Penn 
were associated with him. 

In the primitive church ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments arose spontaneously, from the murmuring 
of the “ Grecians,’’ whose “ widows were ne- 
glected in the daily ministrations.” A like 
cause—the necessity for adopting measures 
efficiently to relieve the poor—largely conduced 
to the establishment of a system of church dis- 
cipline in the Society of Friends. During the 
first years of its history, religious meetings were 
often held, to promote the spread of “ the 
Truth,” which were attended by great multi- 
tudes of people—both Friends and others. At 
the conclusion of the devotional part of the ser- 
vices, the elder and more experienced Friends 
would meet-together to talk over the affairs of 
the church, and at these embryo “ meetings for 
discipline,” the chief business consisted in in- 
quiring into the necessities of the poor and pro- 
viding for their relief. Balby near Doncaster, 


Bedford, and Skipton in Craven, are amongst 
the places where these meetings were held in 


the time of the Commonwealth. The relief of 
the persecuted was closely allied with the relief 
of the poor, and for nearly forty years, when 
the prisons of England were crowded by men 
and women, undergoing every species of hard- 
ship for the testimony of a good conscience—it 
was a service which heavily taxed the time, 
abilities and pecuniary resources of the early 
Friends. The records of the first “ meetings 
for discipline” are largely occupied with 
minutes, in one way or other relating to perse- 
cution; when fathers or mothers, husbands or 
wives, brothers or sisters, were suffering the 
spoliation of their estates, or were lying in damp, 
cold dungeons, their interests must have been 
the all-absorbing subject to the other members 
of the afflicted church.t What has been al- 


* “ By the term discipline, we understood all thos 
arrangements and regulations which are instituted 
for the civil and religious benefit of a Christian 
church : the meetings of discipline are, of course, for 
the purpose of carrying those objects into effect.’’— 
Introduction to London Discipline. - 


t Very many readers ofhistory are but imperfectly 
acquainted with the vast amount of persecution 
endured by the first Friends. The subject has not 
received its due share of attention at the hands of 
modern historians. In anaddresstothe Bishops and 
Clergy issued from London, ‘ 30th of 1st mo., called 
March, 1685, signed on behalf of our suffering friends, ”’ 
by Thomas Robertson, Richard Bland, John Bowater 
and William Ingram ; it is stated that— 

I. Between the years 1660 and 1680, there 

had died in prison of the people called 
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ready said respecting Friends’ marriages, has in- 
troduced us to another branch of ecclesiastical 
business, provided for ata very early period. In 
wost parts of the country, conferences of Friends 
held at intervals of about three months, and 
hence called “Quarterly Meetings,” were es- 
tablished previous to 1660, which took cogniz- 
ance of the different matters now enumerated, 
and in other ways sought to promote the welfare 
of the body: this was the second step towards 
the establishment of « systematic church govern- 
ment. 
(To be continued. 
aiemenighiaeninbt 
THE SHOEMAKER, AND THE EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 


Mr. Fisch, a French pastor, and for thirte: n 
years minister at Lyons, related the following, 
at the festival of Christians of all denominations 
held in Barmen in August last. We translate 
the extract from the Mission Blatt: 

A member of his church, a poor old shoe- 
maker, worked in a place which was more like 
a large box than aroom. Besides himself, there 
was only space enough to accommodate one per- 
son, who sat upon a board brought in for that pur- 
pose; but that seat was seldom empty. Gener- 
ally some person sat there to whom the shoe- 
maker preached Christ while he was at work. 
Mr. Fisch once met a learned Professor of the 
University of Paris, a member of the Legion of 
Honor, at the house of a friend in the country, 
where they spent a couple of weeks together. 
In the course of conversation, the Professor 
told Mr. Fisch that he had tried to be satisfied 
with the religion of Roman Catholicism, and 
again with that of Protestantism ; but both at- 
tempts had only alienated him from Christianity 
the more. 

Mr. Fisch advised him to make a third at- 


Il. 





That then remained in prison (divers 
having been closely confined for 
several years) 

The number of those that had suffered 
imprisonment for attending their reli- 
gious meeting and refusing to swear, 
(some of them having had a sentence 
of Premunire passed on them) 

The number excommunicated and im- 
prisoned for not conforming to the 
public worship 

Sentenced for banishment 

‘** And this instant year 1685, there were 
presented to King James II. the ac- 
count of present prisoners 

‘* With account of prisoners that died 
since 1680 


IIl. 


‘‘ The number of all the said sufferers 
eoutne 60 Dammit 5. ince stecsd cctees des ecccese 13,816 


These figures are irrespective of 3179 persons who 
suffered ‘‘Imprisonments, Stockings, Whfippings, 
Loss of Goods and other abuses,”’ and of 79 who died 
in prison of bad usage, ‘‘ in the days of Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell, and in the commonwealth days.” 
—As reported to the King in 1661. 
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tempt, and recommended to him the reading of; more your troubles may seem to increase, for 
the New Testament, especially the Epistle taj; this is sometimes the case ; yet prayer, if it be 
the prayer of the heart, will certainly prevail ; 
God will not refuse to hear the cries of his af- 


the Romans. The Professor thought such read- 
ing was fit only for old women, but consent- 
ed to try it. 
as to his progress, he replied : 

“‘ Evidently it is not a book for old women. 
I have read the Epistle to the Romans, and I 
assure you I cannot understand a word of it. 
And if I cannot understand it how can any un- 
derstand it ?” 

Mr. Fisch maintained that there were per- 
sons who understood the Epistle, and offered to 
introduce the Professor tothem. Half in sport, 
and half from curiosity, the Professor accepted 
the offer, and Mr. Fisch brought him to the old 
shoemaker, and put him into his box, remain- 
ing himself without, that the Professor might 
have the seat upon the board. The learned man, 
with a smile of compassion, now asked the shoe- 
maker if he understood the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans? Upon which the latter answered, with 
joyous sincerity, 

“ Yes, by the grace of God.” 

The Professor made several visits to the hum- 
ble shoemaker, and at length confessed to Mr. 
Fisch, 

“The shoemaker does, indeed, understand the 
Epistle to the Romans.” 

This was not all. The shoemaker was the in- 
strument, in the hand of God, of the Professor’s 
conversion; and the latter, after some time, 
bowed as an ignorant sinner at the feet of Jesus, 
and found peace in Him.— Bible Society Record. 





PRAYER. 


‘*Have merey upon me, O Lord, for I am in trou- 
ble.’’—Psalms xxxi. 9. 

Prayer is always a privilege, but it is a special 
privilege in time of trouble. What should we 
have done sometimes but for prayer? When 
the heart was overcharged with grief, when the 
body was reduced by disease, when property 
melted like snoy, and the grave closed over our 
loved ones, what should we have done but for 
prayer? Then we poured out our hearts before 
the Lord, then we appealed to the almighty 
Ruler, then we cried to the Disposer of all events, 
then we sought fellowship with the resurrection 
and the life, and in prayer we were comforted, 
and in answer to prayer made a match for our 
troubles. Christian, in thy troubles appeal to 
thy God, appeal to his mercy. Mercy always 
sympathizes with misery, and feels for the dis- 
tressed. The mercy of thy God is vast as infin- 
ity, and tenderer than the tenderest mother’s 
heart. He will listen to thee, sympathize with 
thee, appear for thee, and bring thee to bless him 
for the very trouble that now makes thee groan. 
How often is it repeated that, “then they 
cried unto the Lord in their troubles, and he 
delivered them out of their distresses.” Pray 
on, therefore, though the more you pray the 



























children in 


trouble. 


After some days, being questioned | flicted ones, nor to answer the prayers of his 
His word is passed and 


cannot be rezalled. His heart is love, and can- 
not be unaffected. His resources are infinite, 
and cannot be exhausted. He will therefore be 
very gracious unto thee at the voice of thy ery ; 
when he shall hear, he shall answer thee. 





EXERCISE FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Passages in the Old Testament which testify of 
Jesus Christ, explained by others in the New 
Testament. 


These are the words which I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concern- 
ing me.—LUKE xxiv. 44. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 





Gen. iii, 15. 


— xxii, 16,18 
xxvi,2,4 
— xilvi, 10 


Num. xxiv, 15-19 
Det. xviii, 15-18 


Job. xix, 23, 27 


Psa. ii, 1, 2 
— ii, 6-8 
— viii, +6 

xvi, 8-11 
xxii, 1-8, 16,1 
xl, 6-8 

xli, 9; lv, 12-1 
xlv, 1-7 


— Ixviii, 18, 19 


— Ixix, 21 Gall given to Christ for drink 

— lxxii Spiritual dominion of Christ 

— Ixxxix, 19, 29'The same subject 

— xevii, 1-7 Christ coming to judgment 

xcviii, 7-9 

— ex, 14 Christ, the Lord of David, and 
a Priest forever 

— exviii, 22,23 |Christ, the stone refused by 


Prov. viii, 23-36 


— xxx, 4 

iv, 1-4 
vii, 14 
viii, 13, 14 


ix, 6, 7 
xi, 1-10 


xxviii, 16 
xxxii, 1-3 


xxxiv, 1-10 
xxxv, 3-6 
xl, 3-5 

xlii, 1-7 
xlv, 22-25 


xlix, 5-12 


— lili, 1-3 


Isa. ii, 1-5; Mic. 


“ Search the Scriptures, for 
they are they which testify of 
me.”—John v, 39. 


Victory of Christ over Satan 
All nations blessed in Christ 


The coming of Shiloh, or 
Christ, and the gathering 
of the people to him 

Christ, the star out of Jacob 


stand in the latter days 
upon the earth 
Christ conspired against by 
the Rulers 
Christ, the Son of God, raised 
from the dead to be a king 
All things made subject to 
Christ 
The resurrection of Christ 
The sufferings of Christ d 
Christ come to do the will o 
God 
Christ betrayed by Judas Is- 
cariot 
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Christ 
Christ, the author of spiritual 
gifts 


the builders 
Christ, the Wisdom of God, 
with the Father in the be- 
ginning 
Christ, the Son of God 
Conversion of the Gentiles to 
faith in Christ 
Christ born of a virgin 
Christ, a stumbling-stone to 
the unbelieving Jews 


Christ, the branch out of the 
reot of Jesse 

Christ, the chief corner-stone 

Christ, the Prince of his peo- 
ple 

Christ, in the day of wrath 


John, the forerunner of Christ 
Humility of Christ and con- 


version of the Gentiles 
Power and glory of Christ 





Christ, the light of the Gen- 
tiles and the Saviour of the 


The miracles of Christ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





world 
Christ not believed in, and re- 
jected by the Jews 


NEW TESTAMENT. 





1 John iii, 8; Heb. 


ii, 14; Gal. iv, 4,5 


Gal. iii, 8, 16; comp. 


Psa. xxii, 17 


Luke i, 30-33; John 


xii, 32 


Rev. xxii, 16 


Christ, the Prophet like unto) Acts iii, 20-22 
Moses 
Christ, the Redeemer, shall|Phil. iii, 20, 21 


Acts iv, 25, 28 

— xiii, 33 

Heb. ii, 6-9 

Acts ii, 25.32 
Matt. xxxii, 35-46 
Heb. x, 5-10 


John xiii, 21-30; 


Acts i, 16, 17 


The kingdom and deity of|Heb. i, 8, 9, comp. 


Rom. ix, 5 


Eph. iv, 8, 11, 12 


Matt. xxvii, 34, 48 
Eph. i, 20-23 
Col. i, 15, 19 
Matt. xxiv, 29-31; 


xxv, 31-46 


— xxii, 41-46; Heb. 


v, 5,6; vi, 19, 20 


- xxi, 42-44; Eph. 


ii, 19-22 


1 Cor. i, 24; John i, 


1; xvii, 5 


|Matt. xvii, 5 
John x. 16; Acts 


xxviii, 28 


Matt. i, 20-23 
Rom. ix, 33; 1 Pet. 


ii, 7,8 


Christ, the child born unto us| Luke ii, 10-14 
Acts xiii, 20-23 


1 Pet. ii, 3-6 
Acts v, 31 


Rey. vi, 12-17 
Matt. xi, 2-6 
— iii, 1-3; Mark i, 


3,4 
— xii, 14-21; Acts 


xxvi, 22, 23 


jRom. xiv, 10, 12; 


Phil. ii, 9-11 


Acts xiii, 44-49 


John xii, 37, 38 
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— liii, 4-12 
— lv, 1-5 


Sufferings and _ sacrifice of} Acts viii, 26-35; 1 
Christ for the sake of men Pet. ii, 21-25 

Living water, or the influence|John iv, 10-14; Rev. 
of the Holy Spirit given) xxii, 16,17 
through Jesus Christ 

Christ, the glory of his church) Rev. xxi, 23-27 

Christ anointed by the Spirit |Luke iv, 16.21; Mat. 
iii, 16, 17 

Rev. xix, 11-16 

Luke i, 67-75; 1 Cor. 
i, 30; 2 Cor. v, 21 


— Ix, 18-22 
— lxi, 1-3 


— lxiii, 16 


Christ punishing his enemies 
Jer. xxiii, 5, 6 


Christ, our righteousness, 
raised up to save his people 
— xxxi, 31-44 Mf tt 


The spiritual nature of the|Heb. viii, 6-13 
Christian dispensation 
Ezek. xxxiv, 20-|Christ, under the character of|John x, 11-16; 1 Pet. 
31; xxxvii, i 
24-28 


David, described as our| ii, 25 
Shepherd 
A new heart given to the peo 
ple of God, that is, to be- 
lievers in Christ 
Kingdom of Christ prevailing) Matt. iii, 2; John 
over all other powers xviii, 36; Eph. i, 
20-23 
Christ, the Son of God, ever|— xviii, 20; xxviii, 
present with his people 20; comp. Isa. xliii, 
1,2 
Dominion and majesty “a: xxvi, 64; xxviii, 
Christ, the Son of man 18; Rev. i, 5-8 
The time which was appointed|1 Pet. i, 20, 21 
for the coming of Christ 
Coming of Christ in judgment,|Matt. xiii, 40-43 ; 
and resurrection of thedead| Rev. xx, 11-15 
Effusion of the Holy Spirit) Acts ii, 1-21 
after the ascension of Christ! 
Jonah in the whale’s belly|Matt. xii, 38-40 
prefiguring Christ in the 


— xxxvi, 25-28 1 Cor. vi, 9-11; Eph. 


iv, 20-24 
Dan. ii, 44, 45 


— iii, 24-25 


— vii, 13, 14 
— ix, 25-27 
ght 


Joel ii, 28, 32 





Jonah i, 17 


grave 
Micah v, 2-4 Christ born at Bethlehem 


— ii, 3-6; Luke ii, 

47 

Christ, the desire of all na-|Luke ii, 25-32; comp. 
tions, appeared in the se-| Gen. xxii,18; xlix, 
cond temple 10 

Christ, the Lord, manifested|John i, 14; 1 Tim. 
in the flesh and dwelling) iii, 16 
with his people 

The entry of Christ into Jeru-| Matt. xxi, 1-9 
salem upon an ass 

The blood of Christ’s cove-|Col.1, 12-14; Eph. 
nant delivers from the bond-| ii, 13 
age of sin | 

The people mourn for Christ,John xix, 33-37; 
whom they have pierced Rev. i,7 

The fellowship of Christ with|— xvii, 21; Matt. 
the Father. The Shepherd) xxvi, 31-56 
smitten and flock scattered 

John, the forerunner of Christ) Mark i, 2-4 

The Spirit of Christ powerful) Mat. iii, 11,12; Titus 
to deliver from sin ii, 13, 14 

John, in the spirit and power} Luke i, 13-17; Matt. 
of Elijah, prepared the way| xi, 11-14 


of Christ 
The Lock and Key. 


Hagg. ii, 6-9 
Zech. ii, 10-13 


ix, 9, 10 
ix, 11 
xii, 10 
xiii, 7 


Mal. iii, 1 
— iii, 3,3 





— iv, 5,6 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


“The soldiers that, like Cromwell’s, march 
with bibles in their boots, load the cannon by 
the grace of God, and fire it with a psalm, can 
not easily be beaten.” — Cincinnati paper. 


Is this Christianity ? Divested of the sectarian 
robes which the opinions of men have woven 
for it, is this all we have left of the glorious prin- 
ciples taught by the meek, forgiving, and peace 
loving Jesus? Is the “grace of God that 
bringeth salvation” to fall short of accomplish- 
ing its mission, unless made to assist in “ load- 
ing caunou?” Cannot David’s Psalms of praise 
be sung, unless each solemn pause is filled with 
the booming of artillery? Is the Bible, which 
declares the increase of Immanuel’s peaceful 
kingdom, out of its proper place, unless in the 
soldier’s boot, while marching to the slaughter 
of his fellow men? These may be thought idle 
questions ; but they cannot surely be more idle 
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reason and revelation. We are not told that 
those soldiers read their Bibles with prayer and 
under a measure of that Spirit in which they were 
written. We are not informed that they had 
their hearts softened, their understanding en- 
lightened, and their conscience quickened by 
the Gospel of Christ, or that they were imbued 
with those peaceable principles which this same 
Bible ascribes to our blessed Saviour, in both 

the Old Testament andthe New. Nay, far from 

it. To go so far would be to apply to them the 

character of servants of Christ, whose “ king- 

dom is not of this world,” and whose true ser- 

vants in consequence can never engage in 

“fight” with their fellow men. The Bible 

might have been in the boot, but its religion 

was not in the heart. And to hold that victory 

was the result of this circumstance, argues an 

approach to a superstitious view of religion, 
rather than a practical Anowledge of the thing 
itself. Satan is ever ready to operate on the 

merits of holiness and virtue, aud no matter 

with him how or by what means men are de- 

ceived, so that his ranks are filled, and the 

works of demoralization kept rolling on. It 

matters not with him that these works are 

carried on in the name of God, for he is sure of, 
the spoils, as works of darkness God will never 

own. He is the embodiment of untruthfulness, 

and is as equally gratified with a triumph gain- 
ed by deceiving in the form of “an angel of 
light,” as when secured by working in his di- 
rect manner in the hearts of men. If he is 
delighted when his subtle workings in the 
human heart bring forth rebellion and civil war, 
he rejoices still more when men who profess to 
fullow Christ, the eternal source of peace and 
harmony, cry out this is “God’s work,” this is 
“ God’s war.” What could be more encouraging 
to the “ prince of the power of the air,” than to 
hear his works of murder, rapine and woe, called 
successful through the instrumentality of the 
means, the very medium, established by the wis- 
dom of God, to bring about a different state of 
things on earth? 

The Bible is ever to be rezarded as a revela- 
tion of God’s will from heaven, embodying, Ist, 
a law by which sin is made to “abound,” and, 
2d, a plan of salvation consummated in the 
death and resurrection of His Son, by the force 
of which we are to be freed from the maledic- 
tion and curse of the law, and reconciled unto 
himself. In this we recognize the establishment 
of two forces, the force of sin by Satan, and 
the power of that “grace and truth” which 
“came by Jesus Christ,” and by the operation 
of which sin is destroyed. Therefore, when 
these two powers meet, it is to the destruction of 
the weaker force, or sin, because “ where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” 

Now if we make the Bible to proclaim peace, 
and encourage war ; to say “ thou shalt not £i/,” 


than the above extract is inconsistent with both | and yet endorse wholesale murder; to lead virtue 
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with one hand and keep vice from falling with 
the other, it is making the two opposite and 
contending forces move in parallel lines, with- 
out ever meeting to the victory of the superior 
over the inferior power. Thus is this precious 
Book made a medley of contradictions, and our 
glorious religion a farce. 

If that reformation isever gained, which God 
designs and which all Christians wish to see, 
the plain and simple commands of our Saviour 
must be obeyed; true Christians must be multi- 
plied, who will give the cloak when the coat is 
taken; who will bless when they are cursed, 
and turn the /eft cheek, when the right is 
“ smitten.” But we are told that the world is 
not ready to receive this doctrine. This we ad- 
mit, and more—it never will be ready. If Chris- 
tianity is to wait until the world is ready to 
receive a practical test of its virtue, that virtue 
will remain unknown. It is while the Christian 
has enemies that he is to “pray” for them; 
when they cease to be such, the opportunity is 
gone. It is only when his adversary smites, 
that his non-resistant principle can be practically 
shown. It is only when he has /os¢ his coat, 
that his forgiveness can be tested by an offer of 
his cloak. It is by thus bringing those two 
opposing natures into contact that grace is more 
to abound. Andis not the reason of the world’s 
unreadiness to receive the true religion found 
in the fact that they have ever been moving, as 
it were, in parallel lines, not knowing the virtue 
of the cross? Is it likely that the world will 
be any mote ready to receive it after spending 
still another thousand years in wickedness; in 
“loading the cannon by the grace of God,” and 
“ firing it with psalms?” Not atall! She will 
have moved that much longer in darkness, with 
eyes still too weak to behold the sun. She will 
have added a thousand years to her days of evil 
with still a dread of having her deeds brought 
to the light. It is in vain to hope for better 
times, or talk of better days, when the office of 
that which is to “turn men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God,” 
is misunderstood, and its character reversed, in 
being made amenable to works that darken the 
understandings of men, and turn them from God 
to Satan. 

When nations wrapt in heathen darkness are 
found at war among themselves, and suffering 
all the evils that follow in its train, we desire to 
go to them with the Bible ; unfold from its pages 
the blessed truths of religion and pour into their 
ignorant ears the Gospel of peace. But when 
nations that call themselves enlightened and 


informed in this Gospel, engage in works of 


darkness, murder and revenge, and attempt to 
justify this conduct by an appeal to that very 
standard of truth which we would carry to the 
heathen, where are that purity of example, and 
that consistency of action which should adorn 
the Christian name? They are gone, and with 
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them our influence as a people that would help 
to Christianize the world. 


H.C. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 30, 1861. 


Tue Ministry AND Reticious LApors.-- 


We have occasionally referred to the large num- 
ber of ministers frequently travelling, and 
actively engaged in their vocation in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and in various places abroad, 
and have regarded this, in connection with 
other facts, as a cheering indication of increased 
religious vitality and growth amongst our 
English brethren. 
are increasingly extended beyond the limits of 
our own Society, is especially satisfactory. 
There can be no good reason why Friends in the 
present day should not follow the example of 
their earliest predecessors in inculeating by voice 
as well as pen, amongst mankind at home and 
abroad, our distinguishing spiritual views of 
Christianity, and the features which especially 
mark our profession. 
proselyting people, and we can claim little credit 
to ourselves if we have ceased to be such. 


That their religious labors 


Our early Friends were a 


It is stated by Sewell, that within six years 


after G. Fox commenced his preaching, above 
sixty ministers of the word were raised up “ and 
these went out in the service of the Gospel to 
turn people, wherever they could have an op- 
portunity, from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 


“The number of these travelling preachers” 
remarks a writer in the London Friend, “in- 
creased rapidly year by year, and almost every 
town in England was frequently visited by some 
of them. Every sort of building, whether parish 
churches, Baptist or Independent chapels, town- 
halls, theatres or farm-houses, was in its turn 
made use of for promulgating their tenets; and 
strange asit may now seem, we find that justices 
of the peace, priests and military officers invited 
them to go inside the church-doors to exhort the 
people. 

But the mightiest effects seem to have been 
produced by open-air preaching, when in the 
churchyards, market-places, highways and public 
fairs, multitudes listened attentively to these 
fervent preachers to the poor, of a Gospel for the 
poor. Being perpetually at work in all parts of 
the Empire, it is no marvel that the sixty 
preachers of 1654 converted thousands to their 
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standard. Where one planted, another quickly 
watered, and Gol gave the increase ; an increase 
which, but fortheir planting and watering, would 
never have produced the fruits it did. Neither 
did proselyting depend on ministers alone. 
Every ‘diversity of gift’ was exercised, as the 
Apostle enjoined, for the building up (edifying) 
of the body. He who was not called openly to 
preach the Word, was called openly to practise 
it, and to speak of it lovingly to others. Each 
one carried his principles in his heart, [and in 
his daily life,] and on his lips, instead of posses- 
sing them, as we too often do, glassed up in a 
bookcase, or stowed away on the top library- 
shelf. It was an aggressive age, and aggression 
is the only sure remedy against retrogression ; 
for when the former ceases, the latter immediate- 
ly begins.”’ 

In reference to the religious labors and labor- 
ers of that period, William Penn says: ‘ God 
owned his own work, and this testimony did 
effectually reach, gather, comfort and establish 
the weary and heavy laden, the hungry and 
thirsty, the poor and needy, the mournful and 
sick of many maladies, that had spent all on 
physicians of no value, and waited for relief 
from heaven, help only from above: seeing, 
upon a serious trial of all things, nothing else 


would do but Christ himself, the light of his 
countenance, a touch of his garment, and help 
from his hand, who cured the poor woman’s 


issue; raised the centurion’s servant; the 


widow’s son; the ruler’s daughter, and Peter’s 
mother; and, like her, they no sooner felt his 
power and efficacy upon their souls, but they 
gave up to obey him in a testimony to his power, 
and with resigned wills and faithful hearts, 
through all mockings, contradictions, beatings, 
prisons, and many other jeopardies that attend- 
ed them, for his blessed name’s sake.’’ 


‘* Without much systematic arrangement,” 
continues the writer already alluded to, “their 
home mission was thoroughly worked. Inde 
pendently of a large body of preachers following 
in each other's footsteps, in every county in 
the kingdom we find them challenging to public 
discussions and exhorting to private examina- 
tion of their tenets. When imprisoned, they 
preached through the prison bars to those out- 
side, and, in the cells, to those inside the gaol 
walls ; and when unable to preach, their prison 
hours were occupied in writing defences of their 
principles, warnings to their persecutors, and 
loving epistles to their friends. They opened 
Quaker day-schools, which were held in their 
meeting-houses in different parts of the coun- 
try, and so zealous were they in spreading the 
truth, that on one occasion alone 160 Friends 
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offered themselves as prison substitutes for those 
who, if thus released, could go forth again, 
preaching with renewed power. We also find 
George Fox preaching on First-day, with his 
Bible in his hand, to the rude people around 
London (Sewell, p. 191), and showing them 
how contrary their actions were to the doc- 
trines of Holy Scripture. The early Friends 
had no secret misgivings about the fitness of 
this or that principle for others. They boldly 
urged them all upon every one they met, know 
ing that an over-cautious timidity in this re- 
spect would not only be chilling to themselves, 
but fatal to their reception by others. They 
were also peculiarly wise in selecting the medium 
of writing, for their brethren (who would be 
certain to read), and of speaking, for the masses, 
who, though willing to hear, would not choose 
to read their epistles.” 


“ But these experimental preachers of glad 
tidings of God’s truth and kingdom,” wrote 
Wm. Penn, “could not run when they list, or 
pray or preach when they pleased, but as Christ 
their Redeemer prepared and moved them by 
his own blessed Spirit, for which they waited in 
their services and meetings, and spoke as that 
gave them utterance, and which was as those 
having authority, and not like the dreaming, 
dry and formal Pharisees. And so it plainly 
appeared to the serious-minded, whose spiritual 
eye the Lord Jesus had in any measure opened ; 
so that to one was given the word of exhortation ; 
to another the word of reproof; to another the 
word of consolation, and all by the same Spirit 
and in the good order thereof, to the convincing 
and edifying of many. And truly they waxed 
strong and bold throagh faithfulness ; and by 
the power and Spirit of the Lord Jesus became 
very fruitful ; thousands, in a short time, being 
turned to the truth through their ministry in 
testimony and sufferings, insomuch as in most 
counties, and many of the considerable towns of 
England, meetings were settled, and daily there 
were added such as should be saved. For they 
were diligent to plant and to water, and the 
Lord blessed their labors with an exceeding 
great increase,” &c. 

An earnest appeal of Wm. Penn to his breth- 
ren is remarkably adapted to the present condi- 
tion of Friends in many places, particularly in 
this country, and may be usefully pondered by 
our readers : 


“ Wherefore I cannot but cry and call aloud 
to you, that have been long professors of the 
truth, and know the truth in the convincing 
power of it, and have had a sober conversation 
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among men, yet content yourselves only to know 
truth for yourselves, to go to meetings, and ex- 
ercise an ordinary charity in the church, and an 
honest behaviour in the world, and limit your- 
selves within those bounds; feeling little or no 
concern upon your spirits for the glory of the 
Lord in the prosperity of his truth in the earth, 
more than to be glad that others succeed in such 
Arise ye in the name and power of the 
Behold how white the fields are 
unto harvest, in this and other nations, and how 
few able and faithful laborers there are to work 
Your country folks, neighbors, and 
kindred, want to know the Lord and his truth, 
Does nothing lie at your door 
Search and see, and lose 
no time, I beseech you, for the Lord is at hand. 
I do not judge you; there is one that judgeth all 


service. 
Lord Jesus! 


therein ! 
and to walk in it. 


upon their account ? 


men, and his judgment is true. 


mightily increased in your outward substance ; 
may you equally increase in your inward riches, 
and do good with both, while you have a day to 
do good. Your enemies would once have taken 
what you had from you, for His name’s sake in 
whom you have believed; wherefore He has 
given you much of the world in the face of your 
But, oh! let it be your servant and 
not your master-—your diversion rather than your 
Let the Lord be chiefly in your eye, 
and ponder your ways, and see if God has noth- 
ing more for you to do; and if you find your- 
selves short in your account with him, then wait 
for his preparation, and be ready to receive the 
word of command, and be not weary of well-doing, 
when you have put your hand to the plough ; 
and assuredly you sball reap (if you faint not) 
the fruit of your heavenly labor in God’s ever- 


enemies. 


business! 


lasting kingdum.”’ 


—— 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSORS IN THE SouTH — 
One of the most discouraging signs of the times 
in respect to a restoration of the Union is the 
course pursued by religious Societies in the 
South ‘since the commencement of civil war. 


You have 


The churches in that sectioa of the country 
seem to vie with the politicians in their devotion 
to slavery, and some who had expressly prohibit- 
ed their wembers from holding slaves, have 
altered their creeds and constitutions so as to 
couform to the prevalent doctrine that African 


slavery is a divine institution. 


The Texas Conference of the “Church of 
God,” commonly called Winebrennerians, has 
abandoned the Anti-Slavery clause of its Con- 


stitution. 


The United Brethren in Christ, in 


Virginia, have resolved to call a convention of 
delegates, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of discarding the clause of their disci- 


pline relative to slavery. The Moravians in 





































North Carolina, have introduced into their 
Litany intercessions for the prosperity of the 
so-called Southern Confederacy, and for the 
success of its armies, instead of the usual peti- 
tions for the President of the United States and 


for Congress. 


The example of the Southern Methodists and 
Presbyterians has been followed by the Episco- 
palians in the South, who have decided to form 
an independent Church organization, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church having heretofore ex- 


isted as one body in the United States. 


The 


General Convention, which unanimously adopted 
this measure, was held recently in South Caro- 
lina, and was attended by all the bishops in the 
seceding States, except Bishop Polk, who is now 
a General in the Southern army, together with a 
full representation of clerical and lay deputies. 
It thus appears that there is a general deter- 
mination in the South to adhere both politically 
and ecclesiastically to a dissolution of the Federal 
We trust that the members of our own 
religious Society will continue to form an excep- 


Union. 


tion. 


famine 


Southern States. 


on 


—_—_—_-—~<9>—-_—___—_ 


Tae Corron Suppiy 1n Evrope.—There is 
no diminution of effort in England to secure, 
as early as possible, a supply of cotton for 
European manufacture, independent of our 
Favorable reports continue to 
come in from the East and West Indies and 
from Africa. 


The London Friend, for the 


Manchester 


thropic and commercial principles. 


present month, represents the prospects of the 
“ Jamaica Cotton Growing Company ” as highly 
encouraging, aud as based on sound philan- 


Its list of 


shareholders contaius the names of many influen- 
tial Friends ; and several well known members 
of our Society are among its directors. 
Agent in Jamaica finds no difficulty in obtaining 
laborers at an average cost of less than twenty- 
four cents per day. 

Public meetings are held in the cities of 
England, and attended by members of Parlia- 
ment and other influential persons, ‘ for the 
purpose of considering the effect of the cotton 


The 


and Birmingham 


industries ; the best mode of procuring a supply 
of cotton, and the opportunity the crisis affords 
of annihilating the slave-trade by establishing 
the cotton industry in Africa;”’ 
direct protest against the sin and crime of 


also, ‘“‘ay a 
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slavery, and asa lawful means of hastening the 
overthrow of that system.” 

Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, said in a recent speech, that “although 
circumstances may for a time threaten to inter- 
fere with the supply of cotton, the temporary 
evil will be productive of permanent good. 
England shall find in various quarters of the 
globe a sure and ample supply, which will 
render it no more dependent upon one source of 
production for that which is so necessary for the 
industry and welfare of the country.” 

The subject has doubtless received the most 
careful attention of the Minister, and his 
language must possess great significance. What- 
ever may be the result of the present war in a 
political point of view, we hope the rebellion 
has itself so weakened the American cutton- 
power that it will eventually cease to sustain 
slavery. 


Married, on the 13th of 9th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich., GzoreE, 
son of Edmond and Dorcas Grandy, to Saran L., 
daughter of Daniel and Phebe 8. Haviland, both 
members of Adrian Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


———__ -~0e—- ____ 


Diep, in New York, on the 13th of 10th mo., D. 
Cotpen, Jr, youngest child of Robert “Lindley and 
Ruth 8. Murray, aged about 10 months. 


——, at Amesbury, Massachusetts, on the first of | 


llth mo., Hannan P., wife of Jacob Huntington, in 
the 44th year of her age. 

She was called very suddenly to exchange worlds, 
and to bid adieu to near family ties ; but her friends 
are sweetly comforted that, in their loss, through 
the mercies of her Saviour, she hath entered into 
eternal rest and peace. : 

——, at Downingtown, on the 16th inst., Sopaia C. 
SHaRpuess, wife of Joshua B. Sharpless, in the 70th 
year of her age. 

For many years an invalid, much suffering and 
physical debility were her portion ; yet, through all, 
she endeavored daily to sit at the feet of her Sa- 
viour, to learn of Him patience under affliction, and 
to experience a preparation for the final change. 

Of a remarkably affectionate disposition, the pros- 
pect of leaving those whom she tenderly loved, was 
at times a source of deep solicitude; but through 
unfaltering faith, she was enabled to give them all 
up to the keeping of her heavenly Master, and to 
feel a full assurance of her own acceptance with 
Him. The evening before her decease, she called the 
family around her, and with words of counsel and 
comfort bade each member farewell, ‘‘in this world, 
forever.’’ 

Thus having performed this last affecting office, 
she peacefully fell asleep, we humbly trust, in Jesus. 


apilbeo 
CIRCULAR. 
AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 
The time for the issue of the fifth number of the 
‘* American Annual Monitor’’ being near at hand, 


theCommittee, while expressing the obligations they 
feel to their correspondents who have heretofore 
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aided them, would remind them that they are now 
depending on their kind co-operation. 

An early report is needed from each Monthly 
Meeting of every death that has occurred during the 
year 1861. They would also much desire that the 
sketches which may be sent to them of our departed 
Friends, would not so exclusively dwell on theclosing 
scenes of life, but, whenever possible, should embrace 
incidents of interest in its course, and also detail the 
circumstances under which sound Christian character 
has been formed and maintained, and the practical 
evidences of living faith in Christ. 

Accounts are also invited of the lives and closing 
circumstances of even little children, when they are 
of an instructive character. Such narratives, when 
not mere eulogies, would render the volume attrac- 
tive to young persons, and would greatly promote 
its usefulness. 

Communications may be addressed to 

Manswat, Dickiyson & Co., 83 Beekman St., N.Y. 

Witu1am Woop, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Rosert Linptey Murray, 35 Broadway, N. Y. 


Annual Report of “The Female Society of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor.” 


As the usual period returns for calling the 
attention of our subscribers to the results of our 
labors during the past winter, we feel it cause 
for thankfulness, that although our efforts have 
necessarily been instrumental in relieving only 
a very small number of our suffering fellow 
citizens, yet by affording employment and shelter 
to them and their children, many poor women 
have been enabled to maintain themselves, who 
otherwise, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
employment in the present unsettled state of our 
country, might have been reduced to great des- 
titution. 

The House of Industry was open from the 
17th of 12th month, 1860, to the 28th of 3d 
month, 1861. Employment was given to 136 
women, wany of whom it was evident, from their 
j neat and respectable appearance, belonged to a 
| class rather above those who usually apply for 
jour assistance—47 children were admitted, those 
| under six years of age remaining all day in the 
| nursery, under the care of our kind and efficient 

nurse ; the older ones attend schools, returning 
; at noon to dinner. 
The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
, of instructive tracts, has been continued, and we 
trust by the interest manifested by many of the 
| women, the opportunity of hearing these truths 
has not been altogether unimproved. 
The visits of the Standing Committee have 
, been continued, and we believe that the care ex- 
| tended by them over the women is very bene- 
‘ficial, inducing more attention to cleanliness and 
| order at their homes. They are also enabled to 
judge more correctly of their wants, and where 
| eases of sickness have occurred, by their timely 
‘assistance in providing groceries and other com- 
| forts, have alleviated the condition of many a 
poor person, whose lot, always hard, is aggravated 
| by being for the time rendered helpless, Shoes 
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were distributed by them to 135 women and in quality, the plant is feeble, and the climate 
50 children—groceries to 17; also a number of |more exposed to frost; whilst in the country 
warm garments. more south, particularly in Louisiana, where the 
The Sewing Society met during the winter, | sugar cane is extensively grown, the cotton plant 
and though the demand for fancy articles has | flourishes, but the crop is liable to frequent and 
been less than usual yet some profit has been re-| serious injury from the attacks of insects. The 
ceived from their labors ; beside which the effect | usual fertility of this cotton range is attributed 
of bringing our members together in this social | not alone to the soil, which is an alluvial deposit 
manner, is beneficial in increasing their interest | of great depth, but also to its proximity to that 
in the Institution. great basin of sea water in the Gulf of Mexico, 
We gratefully acknowledge the following ac-|lying under a tropical sun. The evaporations 
ceptable donations ; 2 pieces of canton flannel to| which are thus given out, being attracted to the 
bedistribu:ed among the women ; 20 Testaments| mountainous region of the north, become con- 
from the “ Philadelphia Auxiliary Bible Asso-|densed into showers which nourish and invigo- 
ciation ;”” a fire screen made and presented for|rate the plant. These resources of nature, name- 
use in the work room, by J. Evans & B. Hacker ;| ly, a rich alluvial soil, combined with alternate 
10 rag-dolls from interested Friends, for the} heat and moisture, give vigor to the plant, and 
children in the nursery ; some woolen articles| productiveness to the crop. 
for children, from F. Paxson; 2 pieces of can-| Proximity to the Mississippi gives command 
ton flannel, 2 of calico, 1 of woolen plaid and 1] of cheap water conveyance to carry the cotton 
of gingham anonymously. bales to market, and the planter has thus been 
in assembling to prepare for opening the| afforded the incalculable advantage of an econo- 
House of Industry for the coming season, we|my of production, and with great power of en- 
find our funds totally inadequate for our neces-|largement, from year to year, of our supplies of 
sities, being barely sufficient to meet the debts|this great article of necessity. We were in- 
already contracted. As our yearly income is al-| formed that the cost of conveyance of a bale of 
ways very trifling, we rely mainly on our sales} cotton froni Memphis to New Orleans, a distance 
and donations. The former being much dimin-| of nearly 1,000 miles, was sometimes as low as 
ished the past year, and the donations not more]one dollar. Hence the rapid rate of extension 
than half the usual amount, we are now under] of cotton culture will be creative of little sur- 
the necessity of asking immediate and generous| prise. Without commencing our observations 
aid from our friends, to enable us to give em-|so far back as the period of its introduction, we 
ployment to half our customary number. Dona-| will content ourselves by tracing the current of 
tions of provisions from friends in the country,|its more recent progress. ; 
or orders for work, will be thankfully received | Thecotton cropof1820-21, was 430,000 bales. 




































at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. 7th st. Do. 1826-27, 957,281 ‘ 

JULIANNA RANDOLPH, Clerk, Do. 1837-38, 1,801,497 ‘ 

No. 1784 Chestnut st. Do. 1839-40, 2,177,885 “ 

Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., Treasurer, Do. 1850-51, 2,755,257 “ 

No. 923 Green st. Do. © 1852-53, 38,262,882 “ 

~ ine Do. 1853-54, ar ces “ 

r0) shworth’s Tour in the United States, Cuba, &c., 1857. Do. 1854-55, 3,11 ee 7 

From Ashworth’s Tour in the United States, Cuba, &c., 1 Do. 1855-56, 3,527,845 ce 
RIVER TRAVELLING, AND THE COUNTRY OF 


Showing that in a period of 36 years the in- 
crease of production has been about eightfold. 
The rate of consumption latterly has been stead- 
It is a remarkable occurrence, that almost] ily gaining upon the growth ; and this is impor- 
simultaneously with the mechanical discoveries) tant, seeing that our consumption of cotton 
of Arkwright and others, in cotton manufactur-| fabrics still holds out the promise of being 
ing machines, this field of cotton production be- | largely progressive. The increase of cotton cul- 
came disclosed to American enterprise. ture does not depend upon the extent of the soil, 

The range of the cotton district may be said, but upon the number of slaves at the command 
to commence.on the Atlantic coast in South Car-| of the planter. Therefore, in forming any esti- 
olina, and to extend in a westerly direction to | mate of production, reference must be had al- 
the Mississippi, running principally within 33 most exclusively to the numerical increase of 
to 344 degrees of north latitude ; afterwards its|the slave population. We find, that in 1840 
course becomes bent to the south, following the , the slave population was 2,487,455; andin 1850, 
circuit of the Gulf of Mexico, and passing through | 3,204,313 :—showing, in round numbers, an 1n- 
Texas to the 28th degree. This may be con- ‘crease in ten years of 30 per cent. But it must 
sidered the acknowledged locality of cotton be borne in mind that there has been, in addition 
culture, though it is well known that cotton is|to natural increase, a gradual transfer of slaves 
raised both north and south of this narrow range. | from the grain districts of North Carolina, Vir- 
That which is grown north of this line is coarse' ginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Delaware, to 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 
(Concluded from page 189.) 
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the cotton districts which border upon the 
Mexican Gulf. 

As before noticed, the introduction of the 
cotton plant took place in the eastern States of 
South Carolina and Georgia. We now find that 
in the course of sixty years these lands have 
gradually become exhausted of their fertility, 
and many of the planters have left them, and 
gone westward to the Mississippi country, tak- 
ing with them their families, their slaves, and 
all that they had. Upon their arrival in the 
west, they usually enter upon forest lands, burn 
down the trees, scratch the surface with a mule 
plough, and deposit the seeds. The principal 
portion of the planters have very little money ; 
they buy their land on credit, and obtain ad- 
vances of cash from their factors at New Orleans, 
at rates of interest which, with attendant expen- 
ses, amount to nearly 20 per cent per annum. 
The planter who thus makes his purchase of an 
estate, never considers it, in the light of a per- 
manent possession, but looks forward to leave it 
when it becomesrun out. On this account they 


do not build expensive mansions, but erect a 
plain dwelling-house of wood, having it con- 
veniently surrounded by a garden, a stable, a 
shed, and other premises for the picking and 
ginning of cotton, and about fifty or sixty wood 
cabins for the negroes. 

Eventually, perhaps, in the course of twenty 


or thirty years, they look out for some new set- 
tlement, presenting the attractions of a virgin 
soil, with commodious access to some navigable 
river ; and having found what they desired, they 
are by no means reluctant to surrender the prop- 
erty they have so long held, together with what- 
ever friendly associations they may have formed 
in the country. Bigger crops are held to out- 
weigh all other considerations. This desire for 
newer and better land, instead of improving that 
which they possess, may require to be accounted 
fur. We know that the farmers of this country 
have it in their power to increase the fertility of 
their land by the consumption of hay, turnips, 
&c., which they raise for their cattle. This fa- 
cility of improvement is not in the power of the 
cotton planter: the cotton which he raises on 
his land does not admit of being converted into 
manure, as is the case with hay and turnips; it 
is carried away for other uses, and therefore an 
entire exhaustion of the soil is the consequence, 
followed by a description of weed which they 
call China weed, or nut grass. So notoriously 
destructive of fertility is this weed, that when 
the planter removes from any place where it 
prevails, he has the hoofs of his horses, his cattle, 
and even his utensils, very carefully washed, 
lest they should convey the seeds with them. 
The only cotton lands which do admit of being 
sustained in permanent cultivation, are those we 
have before referred to, on the sea coasts of 
Georgia and South Carolina, where deposits of 
saline mud are obtainable. They do not usually 
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plant the cotton seeds before the 1st of April; 
but in the present year [1857] they were in- 
duced to commence planting during the fine 
weather about the middle of March, and the 
plant was destroyed by frost. They reckon upon 
the cultivation of twelve acres of cotton land, 
besides some portion of corn land, by one hand ; 
and in extreme-cases, in such plentiful years as 
that of 1855, a single hand has been known to 
gather as much as sixteen to eighteen bales,— 
and in one instance twenty-two bales of cotton, in 
a single season. Taking into account the infe- 
rior lands of the old cotton States, the average 
produce may be calculated at not more than siz 
bales per head ; and according to this estimate 
for 600,000 slaves, the crop would make 
3,600,000, bales, or a little over the crop of 
1855, which was 3,527,845 bales. The produc- 
tion is very variable: there are parts of the same 
plantation, yielding in some cases one bale, and 
in others one and a-half to two bales of cotton 
to the acre. We were shown one plantation of 
100 acres, which in 1855 produced the extraor- 
dinary crop of 211 bales of 500Ibs. each. 


————<0—-__—_ 


THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS IN 1861. 


The gardens of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don are now so well known, and so fully appre- 
ciated by the public, that many persons who have 
not visited these delightful grounds for the last 
few months may be interested to know what im- 
provements have been made, and what new 
animals are now awaiting their inspection. 

The aquarium house is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and underneath eack tank we see a water- 
colored drawing, with the names of the different 
inmates of the tank. This is a great assistance 
to the visitors, who now have a chance of learn- 
ing the names of the beautiful marine and 
fresh-water objects submitted to their notice. 
The first tank on the left contains a young sal- 
mon, presented by Alfred Smee, Esq. ; it was 
hatched artificially in Paris, in February, 1860, 
and was brought with others to Carshalton, in 
Surrey, and thence to the gardens, on the 4th 
of November last. A salmon boiled and placed 
on the table is a most uninteresting object, com- 
pared to the fish when alive and in the water. 
We there see what an active creature it is; how 
supple and India rubber-like is its body, bending 
like a corn blade in the wind; how beautiful is 
the motion of its fins, enabling it to dart from 
place to place with the rapidity of an arrow—a 
very swallow among fishes. How great is the 
contrast between this fish and the lethargic jack, 
whom we recognise as an old acquaintance, with 
his nose sore from knocking against the glass, 
yet still peering through that obstructive 
medium with his great soulless, glassy eyes, and 
wishing, I am sure, that he could turn round 
and scratch his back with his pectoral fin; for 
upon his back we see a horrid parasite, head 
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down and tail up, furiously digging bis way be-| tention,” silent and solemn on his perch, his beak 
tween the scales of his victim, and filling his at “present arms,” and his “ eyes right,” look- 
transparent body with piscine blood. Our im-! ing at a shoal of unsuspicious roach, who swim 
pertinent friends, the perch, are active and im- | lazily round and round the shallow tank, as un- 
pudent-looking as usual. They go in a shoal, | conscious of their coming fate asa flock of sheep 
and remind us of our London street boys; they| when examined by the blue-coated butcher in 
scramble for a worm as do the boys for a copper, | their pen. 


and they follow about an unfortunate roach 
(which has a wig growing on his head, of that. 
dire fungus so fatal to his race), and are doubt- 
less hooting their unfortunate brother, and 
crying, in fish language: “ There is a guy ; look 
at his wig.” 

There, we see, is a tank full of what the Hamp- 
stead Heath anglers call “ titlers,” that is, 
sticklebacks ; bright, shiny, pugnacious little 
rascals, ready to engage in single combat at a 
moment’s notice. Their salt-water relations are 
not far off, we see—a fine shoal of the “ seven- 
spined stickleback,” bearing about as much re- 


The world has been said to be one vast mu- 
seum ; a fact which can be easily appreciated 
when we consider the wonder and delight which 
the most common objects afford us when placed 
in a glass-case, and special attention is directed 
to them. We would, therefore, advise our read- 
ers to examine the water newts, or water effets, 
in their aquarium, and see if they cannot see 
them at work laying their eggs. Should they 
not be lucky enough to witness this process, let 
them catch newts for themselves, and observe 
their deeds, at home. Newts are abundant in 
ponds in the spring time of the year, asisalso the 


semblance to their fresh-water friends as does a 
tall, antiquated, blue-faced weather-beaten tar 
to a London petit maitre. Some folks say fish 
are stupid things; 1 much doubt it. The seven-| velopment of a tiny black speck into a tadpole, 
spined stickleback is making a demonstration at! followed by the tadpole being converted by the 
his glass, expecting largess in the shape of a bit| magic wand of nature into a frog. What human 
of food, when, from out of a dark rock-bound | reasoning or logic would ever enable us to divine 
corner, suddenly swims a fish with a coat and|that all these wonderful changes should take 
head like a parish beadle. “Gold Finny’”| place in such an insignificant creature, whose 


spawn of the common frog, left to its fate by its 
batrachian mamma. I know no more interest- 
ing process than that which we find in the de- 


must have his bit also; and an ugly-looking| principal use, in the idea ofa French frog deal- 
fish, the crested blenny, or butterfly fish, grubs | er, is to be cooked and eaten, or else to be ex- 


about the bottom of the tank, waiting in vain | perimented upon by philosophers. 
for the crumbs. Dire and savage are the eyes} At the other end of the house is the abode of 
of this little monster, and woe be to the sand-| the turtles and crocodiles. The cold weather of 
hopper or shrimp that enters on the domains of| the past winter has sadly thinned their numbers, 
this fresh-water ogre. and those of the former that remain have con- 
We often wonder whether there be such things | tracted themselves into their bone houses as far 
as taxes at the bottom of the sea; and when /|as possible, and look like so many turtle mum- 
house-rent becomes due, we think seriously of a| mies. These creatures do not make much fuss 
moral pointed out to us by our friend the soldier- | or parade about dying ; they just die when they 
crab, and consider how pleasant it would be to ' feel it is too cold to live any longer, and [ have 
live in a caravan, and carry our abode about! frequently been in doubt myself whether a che- 
with us. The soldier-crab has taken posses- | lonian specimen has been dead, asleep, or torpid, 
sion of a famous house; he has found the/|till an unsavoury odour has told me, in unmis- 
shell of a whelk unoccupied, and has slipped his; takeable signs, that the chelonian has give up 


tail into it, and goes about with his house on his 
back, blustering along the bottom of the tank, 
causing the anemones to shut themselves up and 
collapse like a punctured bladder ; the surpule 
to pop in their heads like rats in a rick, shortly 
to reappear and expand their trawlnet, like in- 
fusoria catchers, when ‘‘the soldier-crab’s car- 
riage no longer stops the way.” 

In the midst of the tank we see an old wine 
bottle, and this is a place chosen as a, colony by 
certain serpuls; these colonies rejoice in their 
exalted position, and doubtless laugh at the 
misery of their friends below, as do certain 
householders when, from the top-story windows, 
they contemplate at their ease a row in the 
streets. 

At one end of the aquarium house we see an | 
emerald-coated English king-fisher sitting “ at- 


his lease, and has resigned his house to make a 
tobacco box, and his skeleton to the scalpel. 
One of the principal novelties of the present 
season in the Zoological Gardens are the “ flying 
foxes,’ those curious huge bats from tropical 
India. They have already been described and 
figured in these pages. The attention of visitors 
will also be especially directed to the yaks. 
These are curious little creatures of the cow- 
tribe. We should examine them with special 
interest, as they are strangers from a very dis- 
tant country. The yak isa native of Thibet, 
and inhabits the loftiest plateaus of high Asia, 
between the Altai and the Himalayas. Unfor- 
tunately for itself (and the ostrich shares the 
same fate), it carries a beautiful tail, and this 
tail is in great demand among the Chinese, to 
put in their queer-looking ‘‘ pork-pie” hats. 
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Our English butchers kill blue bottles by the 
thousands, by means of their leathern “ fly- 
flapper.” The Great Mogul, when taking his 
noon-day siesta, is often disturbed by Indian 
blue-bottles perching on the tipof his august nose, 
and thereby disturbing his dreams ; he therefore 
provides his attendants with yak’s tails, often 
splendidly mounted, and with these they dis- 
perse the monarch’s winged persecutors, some- 
what as the jet of a fire engine often breaks up 
a London crowd whose nucleus is a political agi- 
tator expounding his ideas of government from 
a * tub top.” 

Of the pig family we have two new and curi- 
ous representatives, now in the Gardens. The 
first is the “ masked pig,” from Japan. There 
is a Mater-familias, with her family of six or 
eight young, 

Ugly is not the word for them ; they are pos- 
itively hideous. Their faces give one the idea 
that their heads had been cut off, “ collared, and 
stuffed,’ and then replaced on their bodies ; 
there is a family likeness among them, and I 
strongly recommend the makers of the grotesque 
masks to take a hint from their faces, and sketch 
the design for next Christmas. The young ones 
evidently think themselves very good-looking, 
for they snuff and grub about, and trot round 
their sty with a peculiar “ high action,” like a 
London horse in Rotten Row. 

The other curious pig is a very admirable ex- 
ample of a Babyroussa. We were, in former 
nursery days, wellacquainted with “ the pig with 
the curly tail ;” now we have an amendment 
to make; we have “the pig with the curly 
teeth.” From the upper jaw of this babyroussa 
project two long and formidable tusks. These 
are well matched by those in the lower jaw ; but 
the tusks in the upper turn backwards towards 
the ears, like two reaping hooks. These weapons 
are surely of some use to the animal, but what, 
who knows ?/—Leisure Hour. 





—___ _-+—~em + 


MY GUEST. 


I have a wondrous guest, 
Who speeds my feet, who moves my hands, 
Who strengthens, comforts, guides, commands— 
Whose presence gives me rest. 


He dwells within my soul ; 
He swept away the filth and gloom, 
He garnished fair the empty room, 
And now pervades the whole. 


For aye, by day and night, 
He keeps the portal, suffers nought 
Defile the temple He has sought, 
And filled with joy and light. 


Once ’twas a cavern dim ; 
The home of evil thoughts, desires, 
Enkindled by infernal fires, 
Without one thought of Him. 


Regenerate by His grace, 
Still tis a meagre inn, at best, 
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For the King to make His rest, 
And show His glorious face, 


Yet, Saviour, ne’er depart 
From this poor earthly cottage home, 
Until the Father bid me come, 
Whisp’ring within my heart— 


‘*] shake these cottage walls ; 
Fear not ; at My command they bow ; 
My heavenly mansions open now, 

As this poor dwelling falls.’’ 


Then my dear wondrous Guest 
Shall bear me on His own right hand 
Unto that fair and Promised Land, 

Where I in Him shall rest. 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


See the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground, 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling 
In a soft and solemn sound. 


Sons of Adam (once in Eden, 
When, iike us, he blighted fell), 

Hear the lecture we are reading ! 
Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 


Virgins, much, too much, presuming 
On your comely white and red, 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Numbered now among the dead ! 


Youths, though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health, and many a grace, 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you! 
Summer gives to autumn place. 


Yearly in our course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay, 

Thus we preach this truth concerning— 
Heaven and earth shall pass away. 


On the tree of tife eternal, 
Man, let all thy hopes be staid, 
Which alone, forever vernal, 
Bears a leaf that shall not fade. 


Christ, the second Adam, for thee 
Conquered death, the grave, and hell; 

Let his holy life restore thee ! 

Profit by the truth we tell ! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 9th inst. have been received. 


EncLanp.—Three war vessels were ready to sail 
for Mexico, but had been detained by stormy weather. 
It does not appear that the English force to be sent 
exceeds 1,200 or 1,500 men, and some authorities 
state it at 800. France will probably send 3,000, 
and Spain 5,000 or 6,000. 

The question of cotton supply continued to excite 
unabated interest. The capabilities of Jamaica, in 
this respect, were discussed at a large public meet- 
ing at Manchester on the 8th, and resolutions were 
passed unanimously, recognizing its claims as de- 
serving of support. A prospectus had been issued 
for a Venezuela Cotton Company, with a capital of 
£200,000, in £5 shares. The object is to bring into 
cultivation a tract of land of 236,400 acres, known 
as the Bolivar estate, directly open to water car- 
riage, and within 17 days’ communication with 
England. A statement made to the directors by an 
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agent selected by the Belgian government to make a 
scientific report on the resources of Venezuela, as- 
serts that the district, in soil, climate and popula- 
tion, offers every prospect of complete success. 

Large quantities of East India cotton have recently 
arrived at Liverpool; five ships reached that port in 
one day, with 25,461 bales. The quantity of East 
India cotton at sea, according to late advices, was 
135,694 bales, against 55,812 bales at the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

The condition of the west of Ireland excited much 
uneasiness, though the distress was not thought 
likely to amount to famine. In some limited dis- 
tricts, the loss of the potato crop was reckoned at 
three-fourths, but one-half was the general estimate. 
Deficiency of fuel would be most severely felt, the 
wet season having prevented the preparation of the 
peat, which is the main dependance of the peasantry, 
and the weather having set in unusually severe. 
‘* Fuel committees’’ had been formed in several 
places. Sir Robert Peel, the Secretary for Ireland, 
had visited the distressed districts, to make a per- 
sonal inspection before applying to government 
for aid. 

The Great Eastern was expected to leave Milford 
Haven for Liverpool in next month, and to be des- 
patched again to some North American port in the 
2d month. At a meeting of shareholders held in 
London on the 8th inst., it was stated that £8,000 
would be required for repairs, and about £25,000 to 
fit the ship for a neW voyage; which latter sum the 
meeting resolved to raise, in W.per cent. deben- 
tures, on mortgage of the ship. 


FrancE.—The government had given assurances 
to Switzerland, tending to quiet any apprehensions 
arising from the occupation of Dappen, and it is 
thought the difficulty will soon be adjusted. 

The financial prospects of France appeared rather 
more favorable. 


Iraty.—It was reported that Garibaldi had an- 
nounced to the Central Italian Committee his de- 
termination not to provoke any movement in favor 
of Rome or Venetia; though he wished the Italian 
armaments and the popular sympathy for the unity 
of Italy to be encouraged to the utmost. 


Spain.— The Queen’s speech at the opening of the 
Cortes on the 8th inst. announced that schemes of 
constitutional reform would be presented to that 
body, and that the government was occupied with 
ameliorations in the interior administration. The 
tone of the speech manifested strong adhesion to the 
Papal cause. 


Prussia.—Important government reforms are pro- 
jected. The number of deputies of landed pro- 
prietors in the Upper House is to be gradually re- 
duced from 90 to 45, and rural administration is to 
be placed in the hands of all proprietors instead of 
the largest ones exclusively. 


Betcium.—The Minister of Francis II., ex-King of 
Naples, has been notified that official relations will 
no longer be entertained with him. An envoy has 
been sent to the court of Turin, but without a formal 
recognition of the King of Italy. 


PortvGaL.—The King died on the 12th inst. The 
Duke of Oporto, his brother, succeeds to the throne. 


Domestic.—The San Jacinto has arrived at Boston, 
and landed Mason and Slidell at Fort Warren, where 
they are to be kept in close confinement. 

Some of the transports attached to the naval ex- 
pedition to Beaufort have returned, having deposited 
their cargoes. No account has been received of any 
advance into the interior. Beaufort had been visited, 
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but not occupied. Gen. Sherman had seized some of 
the islands, and was repairing and strengthening the 
forts. The entrenchments extend about five miles 
from one of the points. The rebels are reported to 
be fortifying positions farther up the river. After the 
desertion of Beaufort by the whites, it was pillaged 
by the slaves, before the visit of the Federal troops. 

Other expeditions are believed to be in prepara- 
tion, the destination of which is unknown. A fleet 
of 25 vessels, mostly old whalers, laden with stone 
and prepared for sinking, sailed from New England 
ports about the 20th inst. with sealed orders, it is 
supposed, for some part of the Southern coast. 

The Post Office Department, in view of the proba- 
bility of being obliged to use twine of other material 
than cotton, has invited manufacturers to send 
samples of other kinds. The quantity required 
during each quarter of a year, it is stated, will be 
about 5,000 pounds. It must be very flexible, com- 
posed of four strands, well twisted and strong, and 
measure from 30 to 35 yards per ounce. 

Recent letters received in New York from England 
state that the British government refuses to grant 
clearances to vessels having on board arms for the 
United States. This is a more strict enforcement 
than heretofore of the proclamation of neutrality. 


North Carolina.—A provisional State Government, 
the establishment of which has been contemplated 
for some months past, was formally instituted on 
the 18th inst. by a Convention of delegates and 
proxies representing forty-five counties, held at 
Hatteras. Ordinances were passed, declaring vacant 
all State offices the incumbents of which have dis- 
qualified themselves by violating their oaths to sup- 
port the Federal Constitution ; appointing M. N. 
Taylor Provisional Governor ; declaring the State Con- 
stitution and laws, so far as not in contravention of the 
National Constitution, continued in force ; declaring 
the ordinance of secession, and all other acts of the 
Convention held at Raleigh last spring, or of the 
General Assembly, passed ‘‘in pursuance of the 
treasonable purposes of the conspirators against the 
Union,” null and void ; and directing the Provisional 
Governor to order special elections for members of 
Congress, as soon as practicable or expedient, in dis- 
tricts now unrepresented. 


Eastern Virginia.—The latest accounts represent 
that all traces of disloyalty seem to have disappeared 
in Accomac and Northampton counties, since the 
advance of the Federal troops from Maryland. About 
3000 rebel troops who had been in camp were dis- 
banded. Many of the people appeared pleased with 
the prospect of a renewal of intercourse with Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, the interruption of which had 
caused great inconvenience. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has ordered the restoration of the light on 
Cape Charles, which had been extinguished by the 
rebels, and the Postmaster General will renew postal 
communications in both counties. 


Missouri.—Gen. Halleck, the new commander, 
has issued orders, that in consequence of important 
information respecting the numbers, &c., of U. S. 
forces being conveyed to their opponents by fugitive 
slaves, no such persons shall be hereafter permitted 
to enter the lines of any camp or of any forces on 
the march, and those now within such lines shall 
be immediately excluded therefrom. The rebel 
State Legislature, in session at Neosho, has passed 
an ordinance of secession, and for uniting the State 
with the southern confederacy. Since the with- 
drawal of the Federal troops from the south-western 
connties, the Union inhabitants have been flee- 
ing from their homes, fearing a renewal of outrages, 
as Price’s troops were reported to be again advancing. 


